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The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
National Education Commission on the National Emergency in 
Education at its session of April 12, 1918, at National Education 
Association headquarters in Washington, D.C.: 

INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 

The National Education Association Commission on the National Emer- 
gency in Education and Necessary Readjustment during and after the War, 
representing thousands of loyal and patriotic teachers, believes the practice 
of giving instruction to children in the common branches in a foreign tongue 
to be un-American and unpatriotic, and we believe that all instruction in the 
common branches for all children in every state in this union should be in 
the English language. We therefore recommend that the instruction in the 
common branches in both private and public schools in all states be given in 
the English language only, and every legitimate means, both state and federal, 
be used to bring about this result. 

CO-ORDINATION OF PATRIOTIC WORK 

The National Education Association Commission on the National Emer- 
gency in Education and Necessary Readjustment during and after the War, 
representing 600,000 public-school teachers and the interests of approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 children, and recognizing the power and influence of the 
teachers and the schools in training in patriotism, desires to co-operate with the 
federal government in every reasonable way to help win the war. On account of 
the great variety of propagandas and activities federal agencies are requesting 
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the schools to encourage and to teach, the Commission feels that the schools are 
not being used as economically, as wisely, and as efficiently as possible. The 
Commission therefore requests that the National Council of Defense, the 
various federal departments, divisions, bureaus, commissions, and committees 
provide at once a clearing house and co-ordinating agency for those propa- 
gandas and activities that they wish the schools to present; that this agency 
be empowered and directed to prepare this matter in a form suitable for use 
in the schools; that this agency be authorized to arrange these materials in 
the order of their priority; and further, that the materials whose priority is 
thus determined be sent to the proper educational authorities of each state for 
final distribution. 

The Bureau of Education issued early in April a pamphlet 
which deals in a comprehensive way with the matter referred to in 

its title, Government Policies Involving the Schools in 
War Time ^ ar Time- This pamphlet should be in the hands of 

every school officer, especially of members of boards 
of education. It is a statement signed by Secretaries Baker, 
Daniels, Houston, Wilson, and Lane and by the Commissioners 
of Civil Service and Education. It cannot be quoted here in full, 
but the following extracts indicate something of its contents: 

The entire spirit of the Administration in Washington is, and has been 
from the beginning, that the war should in no way be used as an excuse for 
giving the children of the country any less education, in quantity or quality, 
than they otherwise would have had, but, on the contrary, that the schools 
should do everything possible to increase their efficiency, to the end that the 
children now in the schools may at the conclusion of their course be even 
better qualified than ever before to take up the duties and responsibilities of 
life 

Aside from casual work, chores, and the like, which might be done outside 
of school hours, the labor of boys under fourteen years of age is not a vital 
factor on the farm. City boys, without farm experience, are not generally use- 
ful under sixteen years of age 

So far as the Army and Navy are concerned, there is nothing more impor- 
tant that the schools can do than to keep going at full capacity, and at the same 
time to emphasize in every possible way their work in physical education. 
High-school boys will render the best service of which they are capable by 
remaining in school until completion of the high-school course 

There appears to be nothing in the present or prospective war emergency 
to justify curtailment in any respect of the sessions of the elementary schools, 
or of the education of boys and girls under fourteen years of age, and nothing 
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which should serve as an excuse for interference with the progressive develop- 
ment of the school system 

In general, it is believed that wherever school boards can find the means the 
present emergency is an opportune time for readjusting the schools on an all- 
year-round basis, with a school year of forty-eight weeks, divided into four 
quarters of twelve weeks each. The schools would then be in continuous 
operation, but individual teachers and pupils would have the option of taking 
one quarter off at prearranged periods for needed change 

Boys and girls should be urged, as a patriotic duty, to remain in school to 
the completion of the high-school course, and in increasing numbers to enter 
upon college and university courses, especially in technical and scientific 
lines, and normal-school courses, to meet the great need for trained men and 
women. 

The Bureau of Education has undertaken a campaign to pro- 
mote gardening among school boys and girls. The campaign is 
Gardening a introduced by a circular which opens with a letter from 
Patriotic Duty the President of the United States as follows: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

I sincerely hope that you may be successful through the Bureau of 
Education in arousing the interest of teachers and children in the schools of 
the United States in the cultivation of home gardens. Every boy and girl 
who really sees what the home garden may mean will, I am sure, enter into 
the purpose with high spirits, because I am sure they would all like to feel that 
they are in fact fi -hting in France by joining the home garden army. They 
know that Americ; has undertaken to send meat and flour and wheat and other 
foods for the suppoi of the soldiers who are doing the fighting, for the men and 
women who are making the munitions, and for the boys and girls of Western 
Europe, and that we must also feed ourselves while we are carrying on this war. 
The movement to establish gardens, therefore, and to have the children work in 
them is just as real and patriotic an effort as the building of ships or the firing 
of cannon. I hope that this spring every school will have a regiment in the 
Volunteer War Garden Army. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

{Signed) Woodrow Wilson 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane 

Secretary of the Interior 

It is Secretary Lane's idea that is being worked out through Com- 
missioner Claxton of the Bureau of Education to have five million boys and 
girls of the schools in every city, town, and village in the country, captained 
by forty thousand teachers, produce as nearly as possible all of the vege- 
tables, small fruits, and eggs for their home consumption. 
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To the extent that each district is able to supply itself with these food 
products, the railways will be relieved of the burden of transporting them, 
and the Allies of the United States in Europe and our own soldiers on the 
battle front will get that much more of the food of which they are in need. 

School officers should get into communication with the Bureau 
if they are willing to help in this campaign. 

Superintendents of schools who are wise secure the advice of 
their teachers on all school matters. It would be possible to secure, 

and record as news, examples of discord and inco- 
Tftftclicrs' • 

Co ncils ordination resulting from the effort of unwise super- 

intendents to ignore or oppose teachers and their 
organizations. That would be, however, merely to make it plain 
that democracy is not yet in full running order in all school systems. 
It is a more cheerful task to exhibit, in such detail that the 
example may be followed, the new organization which has been set 
up under the suggestion of Superintendent Spaulding by the 
teachers of Cleveland. The following is the full constitution of 
the new organization: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 

ARTICLE I — NAME 

The name of the organization shall be the Cleveland Educational Council. 

ARTICLE II — OBJECT 

The purpose of this Council shall be advisory. It shall hold conferences 
with the Superintendent of Instruction upon questions pertaining to the public 
schools of Cleveland. It shall give oral and written advice to the Superin- 
tendent whenever requested by him. 

ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of the Council shall consist of twenty-six representatives 
selected as follows: 2 from the principals of the city, 1 from the normal school, 
3 from the senior high schools (provided one at least shall be from the academic 
and one at least from the vocational schools), 2 from the junior high schools, 

1 from the eighth grade and tutors, 1 from the seventh grade, 2 from the sixth 
grade, 2 from the fifth grade, 2 from the fourth grade, 2 from the third grade, 

2 from the second grade, 3 from the first grade, 1 from the kindergarten, 
2 from the special schools and special teachers. 
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ARTICLE IV — ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

Section i. Nominations. — On the call of the Superintendent within the 
third week of September, each grade or division, according to art. iii, of 
each school in the respective supervisory districts, northeast, southeast, north- 
west, southwest, shall send one representative to a district meeting of grade 
or division which shall choose a chairman and secretary, and which shall 
nominate by ballot two representatives to be voted on at the annual election 
in October, provided that the Normal School shall make two nominations 
from its own membership. A majority vote shall nominate. 

Sec. 2. Preparation of ballot. — Immediately after the meeting noted 
in sec. 1 or within two days thereafter, the four chairmen and four secretaries 
of the four district meetings of each grade or division shall meet at the Board of 
Education Rooms and prepare a ballot of the nominees, stating on each ballot 
how many are to be elected, and shall send sufficient number of ballots to each 
principal. 

They shall send the list of their own names to the secretary of the Superin- 
tendent. 

Sec. 3. Election. — The principal, during the first week of October, shall 
give to each teacher of each grade or division the ballot. The teacher shall 
mark her ballot according to her choice, and return the same to the principal, 
who shall send the entire set to the secretary of the Superintendent, Board of 
Education Rooms, provided that the Normal School shall elect by ballot its 
own representative, during the first week of October. 

Sec. 4. Canvassing Board. — The four chairmen and four secretaries 
noted in sec. 2 shall constitute a canvassing board. They shall meet at the 
Board of Education within the first two weeks of October on the notification of 
the secretary of the Superintendent and canvass the votes, certifying to the 
Superintendent the names of those elected, and the name and number of votes 
for each of all candidates. 

Sec. 5. The candidate receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. When more than one representative is to be chosen, then 
the required number receiving the largest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. In case of a vacancy, the person in the grade or division having 
received the next highest vote shall be chosen. 

Sec. 6 The election shall be held annually in October provided that the 
first nominations and elections shall be held in January 1918. 

Sec. 7. At the first meeting of the Council the members shall draw lots 
for term of service, one-half of the lots being for one year, and one-half for 
two years, provided that at the drawing at the first meeting the one year 
members shall serve until October 1018, and the two year members until 
October 1919. 

Twenty-six ballots shall be made for the drawing, thirteen marked "one 
year" and thirteen marked "two years." 
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ARTICLE V — TERM OF OFFICE 



Except as stated in sec. 6, art. iv, the term of office of members of the 
Council shall be for two years or until successor is elected. 



ARTICLE VI — OFFICERS 

The officers of the Council shall be a chairman, vice-chairman and a 
secretary elected by the members at the first meeting of the school year. 

article vn 

The regular meetings of the Council shall be held during the second 
month of each semester at such time and place as the Superintendent shall 
direct. 

A special meeting may be called at any time by the Superintendent or on 
written request of five members of the Council. 

ARTICLE VIII — DUTIES OF MEMBERS 

The duties of the members shall be in accordance with art. ii. 

ARTICLE IX — AMENDMENTS 

Amendments may be made to this constitution upon a recommendation 
by a majority vote of the entire Council provided a written notice of amend- 
ment be sent each member two weeks previous to the vote on the recommenda- 
tion and provided a majority of all teachers voting on the recommendation 
ratify the said amendment. 

The following clipping from the Telegraph of Portland, Oregon, 
indicates that the question of state publication of textbooks is being 

discussed in ever-widening circles : 
School 6 

Textbooks ^ ree text books are contemplated in a constitutional 

and the State amendment proposed for initiation by W. B. McKinney, of 

this city, which is now ready for circulation among the voters 
for signatures. 

The amendment authorizes the appointment or election of a state board 
of education, and vests the board with power to adopt a uniform series of 
textbooks "for use in the day and evening elementary schools throughout 
the state." The board may cause such textbooks to be printed by the state 
printer, but "wherever and however" printed they are to be furnished and 
distributed free by the state to all children attending the day and evening 
elementary schools under such conditions as the legislature shall prescribe. 
The textbooks adopted shall continue in use not less than four years without 
any change or alteration which shall necessitate the furnishing of new books 
to pupils. 
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For several years the free textbook question has been an issue in the state, 
and if the proposed amendment obtains enough signatures to put it on the 
ballot it is expected that it will precipitate a tropical fight. 

One of the best manual and technical arts for elementary schools 

is printing. The following statement taken from the New York 

Globe shows that this fact is being recognized in New 

• "^t g „ 1 York and also gives some of the reasons: 
in New York ° 

Schools More boys and girls in the public schools are to have the 

opportunity of studying and working in school printing shops. 
The Board of Education has authorized the installation of the necessary 
equipment in seven elementary school buildings — Nos. 10, 23, 37, 51, 52, and 
55 Bronx, and 23 Brooklyn. It is not the purpose of this instruction in printing 
to prepare the boys and girls to become printers, but to help out by practical 
work the teaching of English. The decision to provide these printing rooms was 
reached by the Board of Education after it had received from Associate Super- 
intendent Meleney a report upon the successful operation of the printing shops 
in thirteen elementary and prevocational schools, supplemented by the testi- 
mony of the principals and district superintendents to the effect that they 
believe the printing rooms were of great educational value and were to be 
preferred to a regular classroom. 

When the proposal to instal the printing shops first came before the new 
board the question of cost and of the need of the rooms for classroom purposes 
was urged with such force that it was decided that the equipment should be 
held for use in junior high schools and that the rooms should be retained for 
classroom purposes. Meanwhile the contract for the furnishing of the equip- 
ment had been signed by the controller, and it was necessary for the board to 
decide where the equipment was to be delivered. After a thorough investigation 
it was decided to instal the shops in five of the schools for which they were 
originally planned and to transfer two to other buildings. At the meeting of 
the board today such distribution of the equipment will be ordered. 

The inquiry made by Associate Superintendent Meleney covered the 
printing shops in the following schools — 72 and 109 Manhattan; 5, 50, 66, 150, 
and 158 Brooklyn, and 28, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 55 Bronx. It disclosed a number 
of interesting facts. These shops are in use every hour that the schools are 
in session. The number of pupils under instruction at any one time ranges 
from fourteen to forty. These children are in grades from 5 A to 9B. Gener- 
ally the instruction is given by a substitute teacher. 

All of the district superintendents and principals who had experience 
with such shops regarded the educational value of the work highly and reported 
keen interest in the work on the part of the pupils. The shops also render 
valuable service in printing report cards, programs, mottoes, cards, etc., for 
use by the school. Considerable work has also been done for the Department 
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of Education. From their observation and experience they all declared that 
they would urge the equipment of a printing shop if the school did not have 
one, even were it necessary to remodel a regular classroom. In few cases did 
the principals report that a regular classroom in place of a printing shop would 
relieve the school of part time or effectively increase the school accommodations. 
The report made by Superintendent Meleney was an effective presentation of 
the value of the printing shop as part of the equipment of elementary school 
buildings. The added cost of providing such a shop will for the present prevent 
the installation of such shops in more elementary school buildings. 

For some months a committee of elementary-school principals 

in Kansas City has been working on a spelling list for the schools of 

that city. The list was recently sent out to all the 
A Spelling List J . _, , ... . , , 

teachers for use. I he letter which accompanied the 

list is given in full, because it contains in very striking form a con- 
crete example of a new type of school work. The time has come 
when teachers in every city will have to study their problems and 
work out solutions, not be satisfied to take crude, abstract material 
prepared by some distant textbook-maker who does not explain 
himself and probably does not know how to do so. 
The letter is as follows: 

To Principals and Teachers: 

The Spelling Committee herewith submits in mimeograph form a sug- 
gested list of words for each grade. The list has been compiled as carefully 
as time would permit. All members of the committee realize that many 
imperfections will be found in this list. However, we feel that it has many 
advantages. Among them are the following: 

1 . It emphasizes the common words. 

2. It is composed of words actually used and missed by pupils. 

3. It makes the work for each grade definite. 

4. The number of words is small and can be taught to practically all pupils. 

5. It tends to unify the spelling work of the city. 

6. It meets the objection of business men that pupils fail to learn to spell 
the common words. 

7. It saves time by omitting words beyond the needs of pupils. 

8. It gives a standard for each grade — 100 per cent on the grade list. 
The pupil of the elementary school who masters the 3,000 words in this list 

will be able to spell 98 per cent to 99 per cent of all the words he will need in life. 
The most difficult part of the work was the placing of each word in the 
proper grade. Doubtless many errors have been made in doing this. How- 
ever, words were placed in the grades in which they were missed. A word was 
usually put in the lowest grade in which it was reported missed three or more 
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times. Sometimes, for good reasons, a word was put one or two grades higher, 
and in the case of a word reported missed fewer than fifteen times it was 
usually located in the lowest grade in which 20 per cent of the misses were 
reported. 

Last year about 500 additional words were supplied by the teachers. We 
shall be glad to have teachers continue to keep lists of words missed by pupils 
in the writing of "spontaneous" compositions but not found in this list. Such 
words missed by pupils should be added to the general city list. However, 
unusual words forced temporarily upon pupils by special reproduction exercises 
and by examinations are not desired. 

The printed list sent out a year ago shows the number of times each word 
was missed in each grade and will be very helpful in indicating the words that 
should be emphasized. 

This list is not intended to displace entirely the spelling book. Selected 
exercises should be taken from the spelling book, especially for study of and 
drill on sounds, study of prefixes and suffixes, and occasional spelling exercises. 
A few easy word families are given for drill purposes only in grades one and 
two. 

The number of words in the second grade may seem large but the reasons 
for this list are: 

r. Mr. Jones found in his study that second-grade pupils use, in their 
written work, a total of 1,927 different words and that the average writing 
vocabulary of a second-grade pupil is 521 words; of a third-grade pupil, 
908 words. 

2. Pupils begin to do written composition work in the third grade. 

3. Unless pupils know how to spell the words that they will use in their 
written composition work, the habit of misspelling words is established. 

4. In view of the preceding facts it seems that a third-grade pupil should 
know how to spell about 1,000 common words before he does much written 
composition work. Hence, it is necessary to teach a large number of words 
in the second grade. 

5. The committee feels that the teaching of the correct spelling of six 
or seven hundred words in the second grade is second in importance only to 
the teaching of reading in that grade. 

The following editorial from the Philadelphia Telegraph is 
typical of the kind of statement which is appearing in many of the 

newspapers of the country: 
National _,, .„ . . . , , 

Particination in e w come an extensive reorganization of the Amer- 

the Control of * can educational system. The war has stimulated the con- 
Education structive criticism which will bear this excellent fruit. We are 

thinking nationally as we never did before. Educators are 
thinking nationally as they never did before. National efficiency has received 
new recognition as a virtue greatly to be desired and hitherto greatly neglected. 
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The chief agency in its promotion is undoubtedly the school. But it fails to 
perform the full national service of which it is capable because of lack of a 
national policy. The execution of a national policy depends on co-ordination. 

In order to co-ordinate the effort and activities of the schools of the country, 
and to put in force and effect a definite, self -consistent policy, it is not necessary 
to nationalize the schools. It is not necessary, desirable, or possible to reduce 
the schools to a dead level of uniformity. The schools will and should remain 
under local control. They must be kept adaptable to local conditions, and 
opportunity must be left for the schools of a city or a state to compete with the 
schools of another city or state in one thing, and that one thing is service. 

The need is for such co-ordination and co-operation, under federal aid and 
encouragement and federal leadership, as will insure, not mere equality of 
schools, but rather equality of educational opportunity for all the boys and 
girls in all parts of the country, and, from another point of view, equality of 
educational results. Equality of opportunity is the essence of democracy, and 
education is its bulwark and safeguard. Nor is the purpose to hold the schools 
down to the specified standards that ought to be established, but to hold them 
up to a nation-wide par. 

Abdication of state or municipal authority is not required. The fifteenth 
amendment, or the prospective Susan B. Anthony amendment, does not deprive 
the states of the right of prescribing the qualifications of voters. But this is 
not a matter of changing the federal Constitution, though one of the speakers 
at Atlantic City points out that the instrument, surprisingly enough, contains 
not a single word about education. A national policy in education does not 
depend on the Constitution. 

The way to have a national policy is to have it. The first step is to formu- 
late it — to determine certain minimum standards. The first step seems to 
have been taken in the twelve recommendations issued by the Department of 
the Interior. They are, however, tentative and incomplete. When further 
developed they will serve as a standard of measurement for the schools 
of state and local aims. They need not and should not be numerous and 
detailed. 

For the development and promulgation of a national policy in education 
there is need of reorganizing the office of the Commissioner of Education, 
enlarging its work and raising its rank. At present the functions of the 
Commissioner are little more than those of an official reporter. He should be 
intrusted with the task of nationalizing educational policy and co-ordinating 
educational effort. This is not his job at present. The interest that the 
nation has in education, an interest certainly as great and perhaps greater than 
that of any locality within the nation, is not yet fully appreciated. 

It may be said that minimum standards will be useless if there is no compul- 
sion about them. If they are well chosen they will serve as an incentive and 
make an appeal to local pride and self-respect. Again, they can be made the 
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basis of propaganda. Further, the government can promote their observance 
by withholding financial aid from states where the requirements are not met 
and by offering such aid to states which measure up to the standards. 

The effort to teach somewhat more explicitly than in the past 
the lessons of patriotism is illustrated in the following editorial 

from the Chicago Evening Post: 
Lessons in . . . 

Patriotism They had a neighborhood patriotic rally at the Waters 

School the other night. For more than an hour the boys and 
girls entertained a big gathering of parents and friends. The thrift stamps, 
Liberty bonds, the Red Cross and other channels of war help were advocated by 
youthful speakers. A scout, who claimed to be only a "two-minute man," 
and who was scarcely bigger than a minute, made a brief address on the mean- 
ing of the war that was worth scores of longer and more labored adult speeches 
we have heard. 

But the crowning feature of the program was presented by a group of boys 
and girls every one of whom had been bom under some other flag than Old 
Glory. Italy, Roumania, Armenia, Greece, Sweden, Scotland, England, 
Canada, Germany and Austria were all represented. Each youngster carried 
the Stars and Stripes; each declared the country of his birth — or her birth in 
most instances — and each avowed a new allegiance to the flag of America. 

It was a stirring spectacle, and the generosity of the audience was finely 
shown when the little German-born maiden, a tiny creature of rare childlike 
beauty, in almost baby prattle declared her love for the land of her adoption. 
The applause was greater and more prolonged than for any other of the juvenile 
speakers. And back in the audience a proud mother and father joined with 
manifest sincerity and heartiness in cheering the wee patriot. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value to America of such gatherings 
as this. We hope they are being held everywhere throughout the land. The 
public school is a great melting pot. Its power to promote Americanism is 
unlimited. The Waters School is promoting intelligent Americanism. The 
note of this meeting was not the narrow patriotic note; not the note of brag and 
spreadeagleism; it was the note of love for America because America is the 
friend of freedom, the note of a patriotism that seeks its highest expression in 
service. 



